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STRETHAM MILLENNIUM 


THE PARISH AND VILLAGE: THE ARCHITECTURAL SETTING 
E.M.Davis 


Stretham lies on the ridge of a fen island north of the Old West River and east of the 
river Cam. Ely, Wilburton and Haddenham are linked by the present road and in the past 
by the former ridgeway track (VCH ). The Aldreth causeway leading to Haddenham is 
one crossing point of the Old West River that survives today, and was commonly used 
until the bridge was constructed at Stretham Ferry in 1763. The ridgeway ran through the 
village possibly along the present Top Street and Wood Lane to Little Thetford, and 
along Plantation Gate passing the Manor House to a hithe at the junction of the river Cam 
and the river Ouse. References to two buildings on Top Street, Wood Lane and the 
original Manor House site indicate the importance of the earlier roads. These buildings 
may have had early origins and were still important up to the 17" century; the Manor 
House of the 16" century has been demolished and the site used for Plantation Farm by 
the time of the enclosure. A house of c.1600 sited on Top Street was perhaps used by Ed 
Morden as an alternative to the old manor house; it was burnt down in the 1844 fire. A 
timber framed barn was demolished in 1980s in Wood Lane which was in the farm yard 
of another large farm possibly dating from the 17" century; the farmhouse was sited 
across the present route of Wood Lane. 


1548 Manor House let; 1567, 1581 disputes over tenancy of Manor; detached from See of Ely. Manor House occupied 
by Walter Walker who held the manor in 1703. 


The Roman road, Akeman Street from Cambridge, made its crossing of the Old West 
River at the present Green End bridge. Akeman Street ran along a causeway from Denny 
Abbey through Chittering and is possibly the present High Street. ( Stitt 1922 p.4; V.C.H 
p.151); C.N.Cole refers to the inspection of the ferry site by Wm Stukely for Roman 
remains. By 1777 Sir Chas Gould has built a West Bridge across the West River on the 
site of Green End ferry (SB 33). 

Base Lake mentioned in Cole's report of 1777, may be the clay pits of the Waterbeach 
Level Drainage Act. The pits at Stretham Ferry (Cambridge Road bridge) were used for 
the extraction of clay and are where the brickyards were sited. They may have supplied 
bricks for the railway. After a fire at the Royal Oak a new inn was built in 1851 which 
advertised an inexhaustible supply of brick earth. (See brickyard sale Camb. Chron 1867, 
also Census returns re brick makers and layers). 


There are some Roman tiles built in the fabric of the church. 


Parallel to the 'Roman' road is another lane to the west of the church in line with the 
present Back Lane and which ran through the present Rectory garden and the rear garden 
of the White Lion House. The 14" century west tower of the church has no west doorway 
suggesting that this road formerly in the churchyard had been out of use by the time the 
tower was built. 
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The best and perhaps the first view pilgrims had of Ely cathedral when visiting the shrine 
of St Etheldreda, was from the heights of Stretham; Bishop Morton in 1478 is said to 
have been so overcome by the magnificence of the cathedral viewed from the present 
market place at Stretham that he continued his journey bare foot to Ely. The churchyard 
cross was removed to the market place to commemorate the spot where he stood 
according to Stitt, (Stitt 1922 p11). A well, situated in the churchyard, may have been 
used by pilgrims 

The ridge way tracks, and the river must have both been important for the transportation 
of goods and people, servicing markets, exporting grain and wool to the east coast ports, 
for transportation to the continent, and routes for mule trains and taking beasts to market; 
carts trundled along the roads in good weather and there are records of casualties on the 
roads in bad weather. 


A lane to the west of the church and which now lies in the churchyard and runs through the Rectory garden and the rear 
of White Lion House was found by dowsing; other lanes and tracks that are shown on early maps could also be traced 
in a similar way. There is a large well diam (2.5 metres) in the churchyard, S-W of the tower which may have been 
used by travellers. 


The other main village roads run parallel to the main street, up from the river with 
crossing paths and minor roads in the settlement areas; (17"/18" and 19" century maps of 
Stretham). These old roads are shown on early maps with two post mills. One mill 
survives on or near an original site today, it was rebuilt in 1880. 


The relationship with the river and the village has always been important, the drainage of 
the fens and the embankment of the river with the ancient river crossings and ferry points 
have a long history. In the area of Green End there is a ditch running along the east side 
of Green End lane, it was once wide enough to have been used as a lode carrying barge 
traffic. The high water line and a lode marked on a 1795 map with details for a new cut 
across First Common, show other lodes (CRO 147/P 1795); there is a reference here to a 
lode being redug because of silting and in the draft enclosure map of 1834 a start for a 
new lode. Barlake is mentioned in 1622, it is shown on the 1834 map for Stretham. (VCH 
p154.) 

The drainage mills of the late 17/18" and 19" centuries were important to the changing 
use of the fen. The drainage mills are described by C.N. Cole in 1777, and also the 
ancient drains that they replaced. The wind pumps of the 18" century were demolished 
when the new engine was built; Ferry mill was offered for sale in 1798,and in1832 
£1,500 was made by Mr Willis from the demolition and sale of the watermill at the 
pumping station. Mere mill machinery was sold and demolished in 1840. (Cam 
Chron)(Cole C.N. 1777). One small drainage mill has been rebuilt at Wood Walton fen. 
The pumping station, built in 1831, would have brought Stretham abruptly into the 
industrial age. The charity allotment laid out at the time of the Inclosure has altered what 
may have been the former dock area of the village. (The draining of the Fens etc 
Ravensdale, 1984 ref to 'Stretham cut’, p.101, steam engine, p.104, Roman brick from the 
Tile House, p24, bridges, wind pumps and pumping station, and riverside inns). The 
remaining structures today of this fenland landscape are the pumping station, and the 
embankment of the Old West River. 
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Dowsing has shown that the Green End Lane ditch was wider and may have been a lode which terminated in a dock 
area now in the allotments. There are many such dock areas along the Fenland rivers; it could have been similar 
perhaps to one that has partly been filled in at Waterbeach beside the river and the railway, S-E of the parish church, or 
another at Milton. 

1775, three drainage mills, Upper, Gate & Downland or Dollar. 1777 C.N. Cole report on South Level drainage, 
Common Fen Mill discharged water from that fen, Meer Mill stands where an ancient drain came from S.Mere; it was 
demolished in1840 the site used for the stoker's cottage to the pumping station. West river bridge was built by Sir 
Charles Gould to take cattle safely over to the fen for grazing. SN66 Ancient Sheperd Lode? 


The granting of a market and two fairs in 1634 to Stretham would have focussed trade on 
the local area. It may have led to improved communications from the river or inland 
routes at that time. The Chequers Inn facing the market place today could have been 
where market transactions took place; the 'chequers' were the ruled tables or boards used 
for counting and pubs or inns facing the market are often given this name. The inn was 
also used for other parish meetings. The village green extended up to approximately 
where Pump Lane and White Lion House (formerly the White Lion Inn) is today. Facing 
the market cross and sited on the green in a prominent position was the Guildhall built in 
the late 15" century. When the guilds were dissolved in c.1540 it was used by the parish 
as a poorhouse or alms house and was then demolished at some time when the present 
Red Lion Inn was built in the mid 18" century. Behind the guildhall stood the tithe barn 
of the rectory which was no doubt in use until the commutation of the tithes in 1835 with 
an exchange of land at the time of the enclosure (Inclosure map 1835 Camb Chron); it 
was demolished for the 19" century school building. 


1635 a market and two annual fairs granted to Sir Miles Sandys, the fairs held on the feasts of St Mark and St Michael, 
market described as somewhat scattering by 1675 

Dowsing of the former Green and the Guildhall has shown the larger extent of the green, the guildhall facing the cross may have been 
sited in the 'middle' of the green with the church and rectory to one side; other buildings of the 15"/16" century period possibly 
occupied the same building line as today. The 17" century tithe barn, demolished for the school, can also be dowsed for its position. 


In the 18" century travel by stagecoach was possible on the newly constructed turnpike 
road; the bridge crossing the Old West at Cambridge Road was built in 1763. Improved 
communications with Cambridge and London in the late 18" century brought prosperity 
to the inns and taverns. The Red Lion Inn and other inns became regular stopping places 
for carriages and the mail on their way to Kings Lynn. The building of tollgate cottages 
on the river bank at Harrimere and Stretham Ferry, and one later on the Stretham to 
Wilburton road (SB 67), was not popular with the parish; their demolition and removal of 
the gates is recorded in the Cambridge Chronicle in 1874. The events of the 18" century 
must have brought significant changes to the village, through a change in land ownership 
and farming methods; three large farmhouses, Orchard House, Plantation Gate, initials 
W.R.E.& M.R. 1770, Oakley House date from this time, and the owners of these farms 
appear significantly in the redistribution of land at the time of the enclosure. 


1754 Bishop Mawson made a road for wheeled traffic using gravel from Barton Hill, Ely. 1763 Stretham Ferry stopped 
by act of parliament, and bridge built (VCH p157). The toll for foot passengers was to be abolished, Camb Chron). SB 
72 Ely Turnpike records, CRO. 


The Inclosure award of 1837 (Camb Chron) enclosed half the area of the open fields and 
proposed the building of new roads. It gave rise to the building of a number of new farms 
and farmhouses with labourers’ cottages on the outskirts of the village and in the 
enclosed lands. It also led to the subdivision of some older buildings as rented or tied 
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cottages. New areas were built over as the village expanded in the 19" and 20" centuries 
and, with the building of the New Road in the 1920s the first Council Houses. 


(Post enclosure farms include, Tile House Farm, Engine Farm, Bridge House, High Fen Farm, Grange Farm, 
Major landowners, Geo Gould Morgan 173 acres, Plantation Farm, Bury Green Farm, and White Lion Farm. 

Wm Ed Reed Orchard House, 228 acres; Rev Baber, Glebe Lands; others Ed Tingley Granger Oakley House, Wm 
Wright, Wm Blinch, Thos Archer 


The fires of 1771 and 1844 led to a rebuilding programme that continued for the next few 
years, replacing burnt out buildings or rebuilding those buildings that were not totally 
destroyed. Many houses have date plaques that are associated with the rebuilding 
following the fire of 1844. In 1851 there were 250 inhabited houses, 4 uninhabited and 11 
being built, there were 14 beer houses and 4 old pubs (Camb Chron). 


1696 fires cause damage of £2,170 on site of Orchard House. 1771 fire at Malting House, destroys office, farmhouses, 
barns and outbuildings etc. 1844 Major fire 'Market Place’, High Street and Top Street, Bell Street to a value of £20,000 
inc houses shops pubs and farmhouses and farm buildings etc. 1845 Bent's Lane 1850 Incendiary fires tithe barn 
rickyard and Red Lion, Dimmock's rickyard and houses in lane opp. Cage Lane, Murfitts & Coy premises. (SB75) 

1851 stack fire. 1859 fire in cottages and wheelwrights, arson at Green End, barn burnt in Brooks Lane, fire at 
Woottens. (SB75) (VCH p15 


The building of the railway lines would have been a major event in the parish in 1845 and 
1866. Stretham station on the Ely to St Ives line was built in Wilburton parish and closed 
in 1931 (VCH p.151). The shanties for the navvies would have been sited somewhere 
outside the village and may have brought trouble and prosperity to Stretham. The advent 
of the railway and improved roads gradually brought an end to commercial river traffic. 
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MATERIALS FOR BUILDING AND THE VILLAGE CRAFTSMEN 
E.M.Davis 


Building materials used in Stretham; their source, methods of construction and the 
role of the craftsmen and labourers. 


The examples of building materials in Stretham are representative of the different 
building periods and styles, and also the social levels of the property owners at the time, 
they also demonstrate the skills of the craftsmen who made and used them. 


Materials suitable for building are found locally. Rubble limestone quarried at 
Upware, two pits at High Fen, sand from the river valley with clay from the island for 
daub and for unfired and fired bricks. Clay pits used by the Great Ouse Drainage Board 
are on the Wicken road; the clay is Kimmerige clay and is used for repairing the flood 
banks. Reeds and straw were commonly harvested and used as thatching materials, and 
alder and willow was burnt to produce charcoal. In the better quality buildings 
Collyweston stone slates may have been imported for use up to the 18" century, but 
possibly by the 14" century clay plain tiles were being imported from Wisbech as a 
by-product of the brick industry set up to build Wisbech castle (PCAS, 1998 pp.59-70; 
Clifton-Taylor 1972). There is evidence in the fields of Stretham of small brick kilns 
possibly in use in the 16" century. 

A good indicator of what hard materials can be found in the clay of the fen island is 
shown in the 13" century east wall of the church. There you can find field stones, flints, 
and limestone rubble packed with lime mortar in between the imported Barnack 
limestone dressings of the flat buttresses; there is some reused Roman tile, and red 18% 
century bricks that have been used for repairs. 


(See Geology Section, by Sara Wroot, information re field walking, M. Young, D.Hall) 


The village craftsmen and labourers. The village would have had its own blacksmith 
and carpenters or wrights from medieval times up until the close of the 19" century with 
some workshops still continuing through till after the Second World War (2"! WW), they 
would have used their skills to make many of the items needed in everyday use, repairing 
cart wheels, making simple furniture, tools and equipment for domestic and agricultural 
use, staircases and windows and doors for houses (Arnold, 1968; Ewart-Evans 1969; 
Vince 1982). 

At the fairs and markets held in the village and in neighbouring towns specialist goods 
would have been purchased. The village craftsmen were very much part of the village 
scene. Labourers would have been hired at the fairs in Stretham or Ely for working the 
labour-intensive farms. 

The changing pattern of farming in the 17" and 18" century with the effects of the 
enclosure of the open fields would have been seen in the surviving farm buildings of the 
early 19" century; very few survive today. 

The fires in Stretham and particularly the incendiary fires at Green End destroyed a 
number of farms: Ed Granger at Oakley House reputedly had the largest brick barn in the 
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county which was lost in the 1844 fire but the house was saved; Wm Sennett lost his farm 
buildings and farm house in 1850 ( Petty 2000). 

The common use of tractors after the 2"! WW and continuing mechanisation on the farm 
brought about the present great changes to the countryside and village life. 

The changing agricultural pattern has brought about the redundancy of traditional farm 
buildings, the great timber-framed barns and outbuildings have been demolished and 
surviving brick barns have been converted or are about to be converted to modern 
domestic use. The original 18 and 19" century farmhouses have now largely been 
separated from the land and are owned by families who may not work in the village; 
several original farmyards have been developed for housing a largely dormitory 
population. 


Good building stone was imported from Barnack in the medieval period, it was possibly 
purchased from the Abbey at Peterborough for thousands of eels similar to an agreement 
that was made with Ramsey Abbey, (Ramsey Chronicle, Trans Wise and Noble, 
1881,p.102 ) Later in the 16™ and 17" centuries when the Barnack quarries were 
exhausted, stone came from the Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire limestone quarries. 
Lime for mortar came from the nearby chalk areas by river; there may have been lime 
kilns in the parish using the raw materials from Reach or Burwell, lime kilns were 
common along the river banks in the 18" century, and some kilns can still be seen 
preserved at Isleham, Cambs. 


Stonemasons were employed for the construction of important buildings and also 
worked with bricks using similar masonry techniques in medieval times. In the medieval 
period the masons worked in gangs with a master mason and were employed in this way 
on major sites around the country, some perhaps were working full time at the cathedral. 
Masons were often associated with the quarry where the stone came from, especially in 
the 16/17" century. After the Dissolution of the monasteries in 1537, the quarries of the 
abbeys went into private ownership and many were owned by master masons. The King's 
mason would be employed on works sponsored by him but may also have worked on 
other major projects; they would set the style that everyone aspired to at the time. 


Stonemasons employed at the cathedral in Ely possibly were employed at Stretham in 
building the church, but references to them are hard to find. A notable family of masons 
from Ely, William Ramsey and his son Thomas, may have designed and built the west 
tower of the church in the 14" century, for example (Cattermole 1990, p.78). 

In building the tower of the parish church the master mason would have been contracted 
to carry out the work by the churchwardens. He would have employed rough masons to 
prepare the stones at the quarry face and to transport the stone by river to Stretham. The 
ashlar walls would have been cut and laid by the carver masons under the instructions of 
the master mason. Banker masons would have shaped the moulded details on the stones 
to patterns prepared by the master mason and each section or piece of stone work would 
have the individual mason's mark on it; these marks identify the work of each mason and 
they were paid accordingly. 
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The churchwarden or rector would have employed local labourers to dig out the 
foundations for the new building, and to ram in the gravel, nogging and lime. He would 
also have been responsible for building a lodge for the masons to work in and to arrange 
for lime pits to be dug to store the lime for the mortar. The foundation stone would be 
laid with a dedication ceremony. The local wright or carpenter would be asked to build 
the scaffold from alder poles with osiers for the woven platforms as they were needed, 
and to form the centring frames for the tower arch and window openings as they were 
being constructed. The baskets for carrying the materials, and the tools needed by the 
labourers may have been made and repaired by the village blacksmith and basket maker 
(Coldstream, 1991,refs to mason and construction). It is always possible that a local boy 
would be taken on as an apprentice as the work of the church was in progress (Harvey, 
1975,pp.47, 123.). 


A foundation stone was often laid in the foundations by the patron of the church, I wonder if there was one laid in the 
medieval period. In the 19" century restoration of the church the builder was Brown of Kings Lynn, under the 
instruction of the architect St Aubyn. 


Examples of stone buildings in Stretham: Barnack limestone, and possibly local rubble 
limestone for the 13" century chancel and arcade of the church, and Northampton 
limestone for the 19" century rebuilding. Barnack limestone was used for the 15" century 
market cross; local clunch for the 14" century walls of the Rectory, and details such as 
chimneys in other 17"/18"/19" century buildings. There are limestone date plaques on 
the gable walls of some houses, and tombstones in the churchyard and cemetery. 


Bricks have been made in Ely from the 14" century in small quantities which increased 
significantly by the 18" century, their quality was praised for being hard and durable 
because of the characteristics of the local clay (Clifton-Taylor 1972, p.212,). The Baker 
Map shows the sitings of brickworks on the Isle (Baker 1830 ) and there is evidence from 
a field walking survey of small 16" century brick kilns in the parish (D.Hall, and 
M.Young).The manufacture of bricks continued in the small local brickworks of the Isle 
until the 1880s. They were exported throughout the river valleys and into Stretham for 
the best quality work (Lucas, Camb Antiq Soc LXXXII pp157-62). 


The earliest bricks seen to be used in Stretham date from the 17" century and are the 
small hand-made field bricks that are irregular in size and colour and have straw marks 
on them; they were produced in small batches from different clays varying in purity. 
These small bricks continued to be used into the 18" century but were made from purer 
gault clays and are more uniform in colour. Soft-red bricks were used in the late 17" and 
18" centuries. They may have been imported from the Continent or were made from local 
impure clays and fired in updraft kilns. They are of a standard brick size and often have 
diagonal press-marks on them where they were stacked while still green to dry. Gault 
clay, used in the 18" and 19" centuries produced a cream/grey/pink brick and 
occasionally terracotta red brick. This became an alternative to red brick by the mid 18" 
century. Because the colour is very variable the best bricks were selected from a batch to 
be used in the front elevations of buildings, and the poorer misshapen bricks kept for the 
side and rear elevations. The 19" century gault bricks can be distinguished by a straight 
press-mark and their colour. Bricks can have marks made on them by their makers when 
they are counting them in batches; incised numbers or finger marks are often found, and 
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animal paw marks! Buildings with date stones can be used as a date reference in the 
village for dating brick types and other similar buildings. 


A brickworks was set up at the Cambridge Road bridge. There are references perhaps to 
this yard in 1857 at an inquest on the son of the brickmaker at Stretham brick kiln, and a 
brick yard in the Cambridge Chronicle at Stretham Ferry for sale in 1867. The sale 
includes sheds and materials, and at the same time in the sale of Grange Farm, four 
tenements in Brook Street and a pub called the Bricklayers Arms (Camb Chron). The 
clay at Stretham Ferry was a gault clay, bricks from this yard may have been specially 
made for the railway, but the bricks for the pumping station in 1830 most probably were 
made in Ely and were transported by barge to the site. 


Brick-laying and the local manufacture of brick has a long history in East Anglia 
where stone was less available. The medieval bricklayers were called red masons, and 
their methods of brick laying seems to have been similar to the stone masons’ methods of 
constructing a stone wall. The outer and inner walls of brick were independently 
constructed in random courses, and between them was packed rubble and mortar. An 
example of an early brick building can be seen at the Three Blackbirds, Broad Street, Ely, 
and there are others in Wilburton and Haddenham . (Holton- Krayenbul,1984). The 
revival of brick making is sometimes attributed to the Flemish brick makers employed by 
Henry VIII at Hampton Court (Clifton-Taylor 1972, pp.217, 218. Brunskill 1990). These 
brick makers were employed in Cambridge in building the college gate houses (Pevsner 
etc Woodforde p 43; Clifton-Taylor p220-). 


From the 15" century to the early 18" century itinerant brickmakers and bricklayers 
would travel from village to village to find work, some of them may have been immigrant 
workmen from the Netherlands associated with the draining of the fens; bricks were 
imported from the Netherlands as ballast at that time. The red bricks of the late 17" and 
the first half of the 18" century, together with the tumbled-and shaped-parapet gables of 
the farmhouses and cottages are building details that East Anglia shares with the Dutch 
(PCAS 1935 Cudworth p.24). In Stretham most of the brick buildings of the late 17" and 
18" centuries have these tumbled-parapet gable walls. The variety of gault bricks in 
Stretham match those in Ely and were possibly manufactured in brick yards near Ely. The 
characteristic colour of the gault bricks are repeated in the 17 and 18" century plain tiles 
and the later 19" century pantiles. 


The brick sizes and texture are evidence of how they were manufactured. The smallest 
bricks, two inches thick, were possibly produced from local clays and were slop-moulded 
(wet consistency) in wooden moulds. They have straw marks left from being laid out on 
straw on the ground to dry before firing as they were fired in clamps that were 
constructed from green bricks with timber or peat for fuel and which were dismantled 
after firing. The brick-yard kilns were open updraft kilns of a Scotch kiln variety (the 
remains of one can be seen at Ramsey St Mary's which is open to the public), and were 
constructed over channels laid at ground level that were packed with fuel. The fuel used 
in the 17" and 18" century would have been peat or wood, replaced by coal in the 19% 
century. When lighted the heat would percolate through the gaps in the brick stacks and 
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the kiln would glow with the heat; kilns from the brickyards could be seen for miles 
around. The whole process of brick-making until the late 19" century was very labour 
intensive and women and children were often employed in mixing the clay and moulding 
the bricks. 

A tax was levied on bricks from 1784 to1833 and to avoid paying some of this a large 
brick was manufactured; there do not seem to be any examples in Stretham. The small 
field brick may have been prejudiced by the tax as bricks were sold by number, certainly 
their use comes to an end in Stretham by the mid 18" century (Brunskill 1990, p36-39). 
Brick size had been laid down by Act of Parliament in 1769, a specified minimum size of 
81⁄4 ins by 4ins by 2% ins which was the size a man could comfortably hold in his hand. 
The width of the brick was twice the length plus the thickness of mortar for the bond. 


The different brick bonds and the brick types are two useful dating features. English 
bond, the earliest brick bond, is laid alternately with a course of 'stretchers' the long face 
of the brick, followed by a course of 'headers'. The development from 'English' to the 
'Flemish' bond came about during the 18 century. Flemish bond is where bricks are laid 
alternately in the same course as headers and stretchers, it was a method of building 
introduced in the early 17" century, there are other variations of brick bonds which were 
devised to use the broken or poor quality bricks. Bricks for the rebuilding after the fire in 
Stretham may have come from Ely or Burwell, they were hand made bricks and a variety 
of brick bonds were still being used.(Brunskill brick bonds1976). 


(All small local brickworks were closed, in East Anglia during the 2"! WW as they were a risk attracting enemy 
aircraft; information from Peter Minter brick maker at Sudbury) 


Machinery introduced in the 19"" century improved the finished quality of bricks, and 
new methods of brick laying was introduced, particularly the stretcher bond with the 
cavity brick wall (Woodford 1976; and Clifton-Taylor 1972;Brunskill 1990, all ref to 
brick manufacture). The manufacture of bricks nearby in the largest kilns in Europe of 
the London Brick Co at Whittlesey and Stanground were cheap enough for everyone to 
use in the late 19" century, and they still retained a local character from the clay they 
were made from. The more fashionable facing bricks were commonly made from 
Edwardian times. The quality of brick laying in the late 19" century was good, the 
mortars remained soft, made from quicklime and sand until the introduction of cement- 
based products at the turn of the century. 


Many older softer brick buildings have been severely damaged by repairs using cement; the properties of the soft 
mortars allowed for resistance to foundation movement (Brunskill 1990, p171-191). 


Roof Tiles. Plain tiles or peg tiles have been manufactured since medieval times, they 
were used on buildings of some importance in Stretham in the late 17" and continued to 
be the preferred roofing material throughout the 18" and 19" centuries. Their colour 
range is similar to the hand-made gault bricks and included some pinks and terracotta 
reds. 

Pan tiles of different profiled patterns were made in abundance locally in Cambridgeshire 
in the 19" century; the method of their manufacture was possibly learnt from the Dutch. 
Tiles in East Anglia were also imported from tile works on Humberside such as those 
made today at the Wm Blyth Tile works, which went into production in 1830 (Clifton- 
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Taylor 1972, p275). Pan tiles were used on farm buildings and out buildings and on small 
low cost cottages in Stretham. Welsh slate was used on both new and existing houses and 
became the fashionable roofing material of the late 19" and early 20" century. It was 
imported via the river and by rail. 

Tiles and bricks are now being made from local gault clay at the Burwell Tile and Brick 
Works, Factory Lane, Burwell; they are being specially manufactured for the building 
conservation industry where they are needed for matching old materials in buildings. 
Burwell tiles have been used on the restored roof of the Old Rectory in Stretham 1996. 


(The need for local tiles could not be met for the re-roofing of the buildings in the precinct of Ely cathedral in the 
1980s, with grant aid from local authorities the Burwell company were able to research the lost craft of brick and tile 
making (Burwell Tile and Brick Co 1995). 


Examples of brick buildings in Stretham, show a range of brick types; small field bricks 
are found in the late 17/18" century one storey and attic cottages in the Market Place, 
and in Oakley House and its boundary walls. Late 17" and early 18" century red bricks 
occur in the main range of the Rectory built by Rev. Brunsell, and the remaining wall of 
the house built for his wife by her brother Christopher Wren. Standard 18" century 
handmade bricks with diagonal press marks are found at Orchard House. Early 19" 
century pink/ red bricks in the Rectory east wing, the churchyard wall and the plinth to 
the cross. Nineteenth century standard bricks with horizontal press marks in many of the 
post fire houses and particularly Hylton House, Top Street, and the Pumping Station. 
Machine made bricks of the late 19" century were used in the village school. 


Timber may have become increasingly scarce in medieval times as it was felled for 
major building projects on the island. There are early medieval records of huge ash trees 
used for building the monastery at Ramsey and there may have been similar tree cover on 
the Isle. Up to the Dissolution of the Monasteries in 1537 there would have been some 
areas of carefully managed woodland in the parish reserved for building and for other 
domestic and agricultural needs (Rackham 1986 p.87). Alder and hazel, from groves 
beside the fen and hedgerow boundaries were used in wattle panels for walls of houses 
and fences, osiers were woven for fences, lining river banks, laying tracks, and for basket 
making. The large structural timbers for building would have been chosen from mature 
woodland trees for the job they had to do, for example large standard trees were chosen 
for the main structural timbers and smaller trees for the rafters and floor joists. Only two 
timber-framed buildings Home Farm and White Lion House and neighbouring cottage, 
and a part of the Rectory c.1600, survive in the parish; they are constructed from good 
quality timber to a similar East Anglian carpentry style. Timber was imported from 
neighbouring parishes and for high quality work and from the Continent from the 14" 
century. It could have been purchased from the ports of Wisbech or King's Lynn or even 
from Stourbridge Fair in Cambridge. 


In 1836 the Camb Chron records a sale of timber, of oak, ash and elm and other trees of G.G.Morgan and W.E.Read. 
Were these sales associated with the Enclosure and land clearance or simply to raise revenue for the owner? 


The local carpenter would have built the farm buildings that were designed for a 


particular purpose of the small-holding or farmstead. These weather-boarded buildings 
would be very vulnerable to fire. The best examples of 19" century timber-framed 
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outbuildings and workshops are at 16 Read's Street. Soft wood boarding was introduced 
by the end of the 18" century and the boards were coated by tar from the gas works in the 
19" century. The familiar black boarded buildings are a product of the industrial age. 


Some of the carpentry skills needed to build a traditional timber-framed house in the 16" 
or 17" century, may have been sought elsewhere possibly from neighbouring villages or 
further afield. The general building materials were found locally, including the stone or 
brick for the house plinth and clay and lime for the daub and plaster. The timber for 
building was chosen by the carpenter and felled in the woodland during the winter 
months in preparation for the itinerant sawyers who would saw it into suitable lengths 
and boards using a saw-pit. The saw-pit would be constructed for the purpose in the 
woodland. The timber boards and sectioned timber for beams and posts were then 
transported from the woodland to the carpenter's yard, and were used while still green. 
Seasoned timber was used for braces and often second-hand timber was also reused, 
especially where repairs were needed. The local carpenter may have called upon a master 
carpenter to shape the timbers and to cut the joints for the frame of the building in a 
traditional way. Each timber was marked for assembly using Roman numerals, some 
assembly marks can be seen today on the timbers in buildings and this sequence of marks 
tell us the order in which the frame was constructed the marks made before c.1550 are 
scoured on the timber, and those of the late 16" to the 18" century are incised with a 
chisel. (Harris 1978, and Brunskill,1985, refs to construction ). 

A number of other tradesmen would be involved with the construction of the timber- 
framed house, the foundations were laid by a mason on ground that had been cleared of 
top soil, the infill panels of the frame was daubed onto wattle set into it, and then 
plastered by a plasterer or pargetter. The timber-frame would be exposed on the outside 
until some time in the 17" century when the fashion changed to covering the frame with 
plaster. The plastered surface was occasionally decorated. ( Clifton-Taylor 1972 p.351). 


The roof of the building was carpentered in a similar way to the wall frames in a 
traditionally East Anglia way without a ridge piece. This continued until the 18" century 
when roof details changed. The earliest medieval crown-post roof types are not 
represented in the parish but The White Lion House has a complete late 16" or early 17 
century side purlin wind-braced roof. In the 17" century butt-purlin roofs were used and 
an example of this can be seen in the Rectory ( Harris 1978 p.64). The roof timbers were 
each marked and assembled ready for construction on the walls of the building, and when 
complete the roofer would lay the pegged tiles on battens. The thatcher would lay his 
thatch over a theaking or underthatch of reed laid over the rafters. These crafts are still 
practised today in the repair and conservation of historic buildings ( Harvey,1975, p.147; 
Shire Pub, on building crafts ). 


Examples of hard wood timber-frame buildings in Stretham: late 16/17" century 
Home Farmhouse, The White Lion House, wing of the Rectory.18"/19"/ century. None 
of the great timber-framed barns survive, but one noted old farmhouse of Wm Sennett 
may have been timber-framed. A barn at Wood Lane was recently demolished and would 
have been representative of the large timber-framed barns associated with the farms of 
the parish. Roofs were constructed from hard wood up to the end of the 17" century; roof 
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carpentry details changed in the 18" century and until modern times imported pine was 
the common material used. Roofs to be thatched were mostly constructed from hedgerow 
timber and were not carpentered, frequently the bark was left on the timbers, but this does 
not mean they are old! 


Soft wood building examples: 19" century workshops, farm buildings and outbuildings 
were constructed from imported pine and were weatherboarded and tarred for protection. 


Clay Lump was introduced in the late 18" century into Cambridgeshire ( J.McCann 
p.3,7-13, 16-19) it was an economic way of building a house from huge blocks made of 
clay and quicklime mixed with straw and moulded in a large wooden mould. The green 
blocks were turned regularly and dried in the sun to harden before use. This was a 
common method of building in Cambridgeshire until the 2"! WW. In the parish of Over 
‘the neighbours used to contribute clay lumps to a betrothed couple for their new home; 
road sweepings were added to the clay to give it extra strength’ (Verbal communication to 
Beth Davis). Clay lump making has been revived in the fen edge area by Malcolm 
Carrington of Somersham, mainly for the repair of clay lump buildings. It is possible to 
remake clay lump that has collapsed or is weather damaged by reworking it to form new 
lumps. Clay lump outbuildings were tarred for added protection using tar from the gas 
works in Ely, some walls were rendered with a clay render and sometimes lime-washed. 
The walls of these buildings are 1/2 metre thick. 


An example of a clay lump building is Rose Cottage, 27 Read's Street, there may be 
others; three cottages of clay and thatch were recorded in a fire at Green End in 1859, 
(Camb Chron). 


Thatching is a skill that has been used for centuries for roofing buildings with wheat 
straw, reed or any other suitable material. It was generally carried out during the summer 
months using the recent harvest of straw, or reed harvested after the frost. The original 
long straw is now no longer available as short wheat varieties are grown. Most thatchers 
today have their own suppliers of straw which is grown specially for long straw 
thatching. Reed is harvested locally at Wicken Fen, though supplies also come from 
Norfolk or Eastern Europe. Sedge was sometimes used as a thatching material and for the 
ridge on reed roofs. 


The tradition of thatching has changed since the 1st WW. when the thatcher worked on 
the roof tying the bundles of straw or reed to the rafters; a large thatch needle was passed 
through the roof beside a rafter to the apprentice inside who would use the handmade 
straw twine to tie the bundle to the roof. The remains of the twine can often be seen still 
tied to the rafters. Sometimes a woven underlay of reed was used to cover the rafters 
called a theaking, but this did not mean that the thatch was entirely of reed. The attic 
roofs of bedrooms were often lime plastered between the rafters, traditionally called 
‘torching'. 


Thatched roofs were often repaired by the owners before the winter each year and over a 
period of time they would become rather shaggy and patched. Mice, rats and sparrows 
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were a perennial problem that has only been resolved in our own century by covering the 
thatch with chicken wire. Many thatched cottages and barns were covered in corrugated 
iron in the 1* WW when there was a shortage of labour and skilled thatchers. The 
corrugated iron on these roofs is only just being replaced by new thatch. Concrete tiles 
have also been used to replace thatch more recently. 


Thatching has seen a revival in East Anglia but modern thatching methods have changed. 
from the original simple character of the traditional swept ridge roof; the patterned ridges 
of today possibly are copies of the blocked ridges of reed-thatched roofs. The 
improvements to many cottages in the post war years have also spoilt the form of many 
thatched roofs by inserting boxed dormers. In Stretham there are only a few thatched 
buildings today where perhaps there would have been several; thatch was the poorer 
man's roofing material in the 19 century. The fires in the 19 century destroyed many 
thatched buildings and during a storm, reported in the Cambridge Chronicle, many 
thatched roofs were damaged. 


Combed-wheat reed is a thatching tradition of the South West England and has been recently introduced to the area, it 
is not appropriate for the steeply pitched roofs of East Anglia. (Nash 1991,pp.12-56). 


Example of thatched buildings in Stretham in Pump Lane. Cottages on fire in Green 
End with thatch roofs 1859, 1862,1862 (Camb Chron). 
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THE BUILDINGS OF STRETHAM FROM EACH CENTURY by E.M.Davis 


The Surviving Buildings of Stretham span 700 years, from the 13 century to the 20 
century. They are representative of the changing social conditions of village life where 
many of the building sites have been in use for hundreds of years and where they still 
have the same boundaries. Buildings demonstrate significant changes in land use and 
ownership. The oldest building is the church and part of the rectory. 


The Earliest References are of the church and the manor (VCH, pp.151-154).The monks 
of Ely were presented with the lordship of the manor by the Bishop of Winchester in 
1109. There are archaeological remains in the Rectory site that may date from this time, 
and references on maps and documents to buildings of some substance in the parish 
which have been demolished in modern times. The church was not recorded at the time of 
the Domesday Survey in1086 but may have existed by then. The first priest to be named 
is Arnulf in 1222, and the church was valued at £16, in 1217, £20 in 1254, and £26.14s in 
1291 (VCH p.155). The manor house was sited away from the village settlement, 
possibly on an important route to the river. The earliest buildings on that site are not 
recorded, but there are references to a ruined manor house at Strethambury in the 14% 
century, and to a possible rebuilding on the site before the 16 century when the manor 
house was let for £9.13s.4d. It appears that those who occupied the building were either 
tenants or leasees of the Lord of the Manor (VCH p.153). 


(Dowsing evidence of a small timber church, and another church building next to it, both demolished for the present 
church by the 13" century) 


The records of the 15 16% and 17 centuries show that a ‘towne house' had been 
divided into three tenements by the late 16" century and this, with other property of Rev. 
Richard Rysely, was left to the parish and then sold to Stretham Charity Trustees in 1586. 
A cottage with a yard and four acres in the common fields of Stretham, given for 
anniversaries, were given to Wm Moryce and Ed Issak in 1550. Deeds for Hylton House, 
Top Street show that John Kirk has a newly built house, and there are deeds to The White 
Lion House. 


Medieval Buildings 


The Church 

St James church is the oldest surviving building in the parish. Reset in the 19" century 
porch are 12" century stones from a small Norman church on the site found at the time of 
the rebuilding of the church in the 19" century. One of these stones is a coffin lid in 
Barnack limestone, one of a number found in the east Cambridge area (Platt p.42 1981). 
The gable wall of the chancel was built of Barnack stone and is the only surviving part of 
the 13" century church with one north pier of the north arcade and the tombs in the north 
walls of the chancel and north wing. Externally the gable wall of the chancel has flat 
buttresses on the corners and on the corner of each of these is a thin pilaster with a 
scrolled head. The plan of the thirteenth century church was of a long chancel and nave 
where there may have been a large ceremonial west doorway. 
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The 13" to 18 century church is illustrated by Wm Cole in 1748 when he visited the 
church, and it is from this drawing and his notes that we are able to reconstruct the whole 
building at that time. Most of the alterations of the 14 century nave, south aisle, north 
chapels and aisle and the medieval roofs were demolished in the 19" century rebuilding 
of the church (Cole, VCH p.156). 


The nave of the church was rebuilt in the early 14 century, and two aisles were included 
to the north and south, each with arcades of four bays, and at the west end a tower and 
spire was completed by the mid 14" century. These alterations were begun in the late 13" 
century nearest the chancel end and were completed by 1350. It was a most ambitious 
scheme and the quality of the masonry of the tower is outstanding up to the upper stage 
of the tower. Here the work seems to have been interrupted either by a lack of funds a 
change of priest or possibly the Black Death in 1347. When it continued, poorer materials 
were used less skilfully with a simple parapet finishing off the tower. There was perhaps 
a change of mind and shortly after or perhaps even as late as the 15" century a broach 
spire was built on top of the tower for it sits awkwardly behind the parapet when 
normally these spires rise naturally from the walls of the tower. The spire has crocketed 
spire lights and was well designed and constructed. There is a curious footprint carved on 
one of the stones of the spire. The mouldings and the tracery of the tower arch, with a 
continuous 'wave' moulding, and the beautiful west window with flowing tracery, are 
typical of the early 14" century ( Forrester pp.31-46). Perhaps when these alterations 
were complete by c.1350, the guild chapels were dedicated to Corpus Christi, and the 
Guild of the Purification of the Virgin Mary in 1344; another guild associated with the 
church, was the Guild of All Saints. The guilds would have had their own altars in the 
aisles of the nave, and were partly responsible for the maintenance of the fabric of the 
building and the burial in the parish of the guild members amongst their other religious 
duties until their dissolution in c.1540 (Bainbridge, pps 29-145 1996). 


Cole mentions the side chapel as 'exceedingly handsome and elegant chapel which was 
erected by the Sandys family for a burial place, of freestone and very large finely roofed 
and leaded and well carved: the entrance from the north isle or chapel into it by three 
handsome arches with two beautiful stone pillars and closed with a large screen of wood 
which is carved in large capital letters this inscription, "We that live and are remaining at 
the coming of the Lord shall not prevent them which sleep". it is now in great squalidness 
and used for any rubbish-- and to run lead' (for roofing). His illustration shows the 
chapel, which was used as a school, and in 1770 the churchwardens applied for a faculty 
to demolish it. Cole also describes the memorial stones in the church of which many 
survive and are described separately. He also mentions that the nave was separated from 
the chancel by a fine (late 14 century) wooden screen attached to the piers (or chancel 
arch) of the nave arcade: 'the old pulpit stands against the first of the 4 pillars on the north 
side, and the old stone font against the last on the same side. The roof of the nave which 
is very broad and spacious is supported in the middle by 4 wooden pillars for security 
(could this mean that it was collapsing?) is exceedingly handsome and carved, and about 
it are these arms supported by angels’, viz: first a pickaxe, 2™ a Bars Frette, 3"! a Rose 
sliped. 
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The years of the late 16" and 17" centuries brought radical changes to the way people 
worshipped, with the severing of the association with the guilds, the regular saying of 
masses and the loss of ceremony and ritual that would have been reflected in the 
alterations to the chancel. The great medieval paintings which would have covered the 
walls to illustrate the teachings of the bible were white washed. The stone altar is 
described by Cole as an ancient stone let into the floor of the chancel; this had been 
replaced by a table when the whole emphasis of worship moved away from the ritual of 
the Roman church and was centred on teaching the word of the bible from a pulpit in the 
nave. There were clear divisions over ritual when Archbishop Laud at the time of Charles 
I reintroduced the Latin form of service. In 1644 Parson Nicholas Felton was ejected 
from the living of Stretham accused of getting drunk, gambling and falling foul of 
Cromwell's Regiment, and also for having caused his parishioners to expend £12 to rail in 
the communion table (a Laudian device) and for having new steps to the altar and himself 
bowing twice as he went up and as often as he came down-- no doubt against the 
parishioners wishes he had been sympathetic to the wishes of the Bishop of Ely and 
Archbishop Laud (Cole 1748). 


Without the support of the guilds from the mid 16" century, and the damage from 
imposed alterations to the church by the removal of glass from the windows and other 
decorations and sculptures by the iconoclast Dowsing in the mid 17" century, the church 
suffered neglect and by the 18" century was probably in a parlous state. 

Wm Cole describes the poor condition of the Sandys chapel and in a later visit its 
demolition in 1779 this must have been shortly after the visit by the Cambridge architect 
James Essex when some repairs were being carried out to the East window of the 
chancel. James Essex was a friend of Wm Cole. A Faculty was sought by the 
churchwardens to demolish the chapel which at that time was also used as a school. The 
faculty gave permission for the porch to be taken down and the arches to be filled up at 
the end of the north aisle for use at any time ‘in order to convert the same into a school or 
vestry room or for any other needful and necessary purpose for the benefit of the said 
church’ (Faculty 131, Ely Rural Deanery Magazine 1909). 

In the 18" century the church was fitted with high box pews and a three decker pulpit; a 
gallery across the west end of the nave was noted by Wm Cole for the singers who would 
have been accompanied by musicians. (Josiah Sennitt Recollections Petty notes). The 
font at that time was situated over the entrance to the burial vaults in the middle of the 
church and had to be removed for coffins to be lowered into them. 


Bell ringing was used to summon the parishioners to services or by the priest during 
mass. To tell the time a mass dial, a form of sun dial, was used until in the 17" century 
the first belfry clocks were introduced. 

A bell was added to perhaps other 14" century bells in 1591, and another in 1615 (these 
two bells were re-cast in 1876); two new bells cast in 1766 and 1797 were added to make 
four in total. There was great enthusiasm for bell ringing in the 16" century, for 
weddings, festival days and at funerals, and in the 17" century change ringing may have 
been introduced to Stretham from Cambridge; many bell frames were altered then, and 
old bells were tuned or recast to form a peal. The bells in the church were rehung in 1876 
and rung in a peal in 1877 (Stitt p.9, Miss Baber, the Rectors daughter, pays for two new 
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bells). A fifth bell was added after an appeal in 1891 at a cost of £38.10s (Camb Chron). 
A board in the tower records "THE 5 BELLS IN THIS TOWER WERE REHUNG AND 
REPAIRED IN 1952 WHEN THE 4™ BELL WAS ALSO RECAST. AT THE SAME 
TIME A NEW TREBLE BELL WAS HUNG...' These bells are: 1. Taylors of 
Loughborough 1952. 2. John Warner 1892. 3. John Warner 1876. 4. Joseph Eayre 1766 
5.1727 recast Taylors 1952. 6. John Warner 1876 (R.W.Walker, unpublished 
information). 


In 1867 the Rector Rev Baber replaced the east window of the chancel; it was designed 
by Preedy in strong colours with Old Testament scenes, the opening is raised perhaps 
because of the stepped altar. At the same time the steeple was repaired, there are 
complaints in the Cambridge Chronicle by a parishioner of an 'ugly mushroom which 
pointed the spire for the new weathercock '. Possibly by the mid 19" century the whole 
church was in a desperate need of repair, because a decision was made to raise funds for 
this great task which was to cost £4,000 (Camb Chron). Work began in 1874 and was 
completed by1876. The Rector and churchwardens would have consulted with their 
architect J.P. St Aubyn and agreed to the rebuilding of most of the church, the nave and 
south aisle, the original north chapel site which was to be replaced by a vestry, the south 
porch and the two wings and the roofs, and the refitting of the chancel with a raised altar 
to the ‘cathedral choir 'standard of the Anglican Church. They would have been 
influenced by the publications of the influential Camden Society which was formed in 
Cambridge in the early 19" century, and whose members developed a philosophy for the 
perfect Gothic building period of the 13/14" century Early English/Decorated style. 
They advocated that any part of a church building after that period should be replaced, 
and they particularly despised the Tudor Period (Clark 1928). Certainly the replacement 
of the 15" and possibly 16" century alterations in St James's church were very thorough, 
and it would appear that the churchwardens were persuaded to do a complete restoration 
on these grounds. 

Rev. Baber's son applauds the removal of the 15" century additions in a sermon he gives 
after the restoration of the church saying that the church had been restored completely to 
the pure 14" century style. However there were comments from local people at the time 
that all that was beautiful had been removed (Cam Chron 1876). At the rededication 
service there was a robed choir for the first time which was lead into the chancel by a 
processional cross, on the altar was a lace altar cloth, that had also been presented to the 
church by a parishioner. A new font was presented by E. Dimock, and in 1886 a new 
organ replaced the harmonium, built by Messrs Walker of London and was in use for the 
Queen's Jubilee in 1887.Ten years later the church clock was restored. 


There are some 15" century glass fragments from the church windows in the manor 
house at Wilburton with some panelling also from the church, no doubt rescued at the 
time of demolition (VCHp.156). The builder for the restoration was Brown of Kings 
Lynn, and drawings and details of the work can be seen in the Cambridge Record Office. 
Further improvements and alterations included in 1902 the renovation of the church 
heating, and new lamps replaced the old in 1904. 
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In 1906 the church was rededicated St James the Great and the chancel roof, nave, and 
aisle roofs were stripped and retiled; the weathercock was removed in1910, and the spire 
repaired in1928. 


(Also SB 33, SB 40, Ely Rural Deanery Magazine 1896, SN 65 Bells repair, 1922 church restoration memories, see 
details of the churchyard and monuments section, Wm Cole's Drawings and notes in annex) 


The Rectory was built in the late 14" century from coursed, squared clunch blocks; these 
can be seen in the two walls facing the church and are the only remaining part of the 
building. One doorway and two small windows survive in this wall and some of the 14" 
century roof timbers have been reused as floor joists in the late 16" or 17 century 
alterations of the building. The 14" century house may have had a first floor hall or solar 
with an undercroft, certainly part of the building was built over a vaulted cellar which 
was seen by Wm Cole. It may have had a hall range with cross wings, or a tower similar 
to one that can be seen at Long Thorpe Tower, Cambs, and may be shown in the 1605 
map of Stretham (Wood pp.16-34; RCHM p.xlvii, Stretham map 1605). In the grounds of 
the Rectory there would have been barns, outbuildings and stables, and a dovecote, 
perhaps some of these buildings were the foundations that were uncovered in recent 
excavations (VCH, CCC Rectory Site Excavation 1989-91). John of Gaunt is said to have 
lived in the 14" century building (Stitt p 12, and Wm Cole). 

The rectors have all been notable ecclesiastical figures and were responsible for the many 
alterations to the building. The alterations to the Rectory show different periods of 
building and use of material, which identify with other buildings in Stretham and Ely. It 
was perhaps always one of the most important buildings in the parish and would have 
influenced building styles. 


In the late 16" century a wing was added to the east end of the original house in timber 
frame, this was recently uncovered during the restoration of the building, and is believed 
to be the work of Richard Rysley but in detail it would fit with Dr Ridley or a later rector 
post 1560. The timber-frame would have been exposed externally in the front elevation 
and rendered over the old clunch walls. There could have been other wings built at this 
time which have not survived. (The timber frame is similar to the frame of The White 
Lion House, which was partly built over a ditch that formerly enclosed the Rectory site.) 


During the rectorship of Dr Brunsell in the late 17 century more of the original building 
was demolished, the remains we see today with the 16" century wing became the west 
wing to a new two-storey range built in red brick on the south side. This late 17" century 
house had a main entrance to the street with tall hung sash windows and a rear projecting 
stair turret. The staircase gave access to the first floor rooms and the attic floor. The 
timber frame of the 16" century building was covered with a plaster render and was 
possibly lined out with imitation masonry lines. The rebuilding of this house could have 
been with the assistance of Christopher Wren who was brother to Ann Brunsell, wife of 
the rector. The choice of red brick and the steeply pitched, plain-tile-hipped roofs were 
typical of building styles of this period. Ann Brunsell built a house in a similar style on 
the other side of the green with two entrances from the street approached by steps over a 
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cellar. It had a rectangular plan of two storeys and an attic with a rear stair turret and 
cellar. 


In 1748 the Rectory is described by William Cole as 'a very good and large house which 
stands just without the churchyard on the N side. There seems to have been a great deal 
of very old stone building: a little part of which still remains at the N end of the house, 
with good arched cellars below. Mr Thomas showed me some old painted glass which 
came out of the windows before they were pulled down in this house, in which they have 
a notion that John of Gaunt sometime lived here: the glass is of a curious form and seems 
to have been in the top part of a gothic window that has the arms of King Edward 3™ in 
the middle and surrounded with 4 Rays of the arms of France ----de Fleurs de Lis, there 
were also pieces of Red Glass with the Lion of England thereon’. 


Further alterations were made in the early to mid 19™ century when a wing was added to 
the south end of the Rectory providing service rooms and more accommodation, and an 
addition to the rear of the 14° /16 century wing enclosing the stair turret, this was re- 
roofed and a chimney stack added on the north side. New windows were inserted into the 
walls of the old building and old windows were altered, a garden veranda and canopy was 
built between the south wing and the stair turret in the garden elevation. There are plans 
for these alterations and others that were not executed dated 1827 in the Cambridge 
Record Office. Rev Baber, rector from 1828, is most likely to have to have carried out 
these alterations; in 1851 he employed a local builder to build a barn and stable, both of 
which can be seen today in the grounds. 


In 1906 ancient beams were discovered under the floor of the dining room when service 
bells were being fitted in the house, in 1915 an old cellar was displaced that had ancient 
windows topped with oak lintels (Stitt p.12). 


The 19" century details of the Rectory have been retained with few alterations in the 
recent restoration and conversion of the building by Heritage Homes Trust to a home for 
autistic people run by East Anglia Autistic Trust. The builders were S.S. Ambrose of Ely 
and the plans for the change of use were produced by Hereward Design, Ely. 


Dr Brunsell was married to the sister of Sir Christopher Wren, his uncle was Bishop of Ely. Facing the Red Lion Inn, 
Ann Brunsell built a two storey house in red brick with a hipped plain tiled roof and rear staircase turret (Photo archive 
SB 46 Stretham Parish Papers 1623 relating to the Rectory, plans for Rectory Cambs Record Office) 


In the early 15 century a cross was set up in the churchyard possibly as a preaching 
cross for the visiting friars, it was moved to the 'square’ opposite the church to 
commemorate the place where Bishop Morton is said to have first seen the splendours of 
Ely cathedral in 1478 

The cross is carved from Barnack limestone and has been altered; it originally had four 
tiers of circular steps to the base which are clearly shown in Wm Cole's sketch of 1748 
(Cole 1748). One step is shown in the print of the cross and the church in 1837; the steps 
have been removed but the present brick base may have been built during the alterations 
and repairs which were also carried out to the churchyard wall and the market place in the 
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late 19" century, or during the 1926/28 improvements to the churchyard gate and wall to 
widen the road. 

The octagonal shaft of the cross rests on an octagonal base decorated with panels of 
quatrefoils, it has a square head with a niche on each face for a statue. The cross once had 
a weather vane that was moved to the school in the restoration by Rattee and Kett of 
1909. In an 1837 drawing the cross is shown with a decorated finial which would have 
been the original (VCH p.152, Ely Rural Deanery Magazine). 


The square and part of the High Street as seen today would have been part of a larger 
green with farmhouses and cottages facing onto it and onto the two main streets from the 
river. The buildings in the 15" century would have been built from local materials with 
the best buildings constructed from good quality timber. The Chequers may have 
originally been one of these timber-framed buildings before it was rebuilt in the early 18 
century, with the Guildhall on the site of the Red Lion Inn. These buildings could have 
been some of the first permanent timber-framed buildings in Stretham, and would have 
been altered and replaced in the following centuries before their final demolition. The 
fairs and markets were important to the life of the village and in this area there may have 
always been shops, a smithy and carpenter's shop, a cobblers and harness maker, or a 
butcher. The fires of the 19" century, removed much of historical interest from this area 
but the replacement buildings obviously give the square the character it has today (Illus 
Cole drawing of the cross). 


( Dowsing for the original green 1999 showed that it included an area between High Street and Chapel Lane) 


The town house, the original Guildhall, would have faced the square and have been 
similar to other buildings of its type built in good quality oak timber-frame with a long 
jetty on the main façade facing the cross. The references to it describes it as being divided 
into three tenements in 1573, and also in the Deeds of 1586 when the property is 
transferred to 'Dr Ridlie, parson of Stretham '--- 'to be given 'to such pore people as shall 
bee thought in need....'. The timber-frame would have been divided into three bays of 
equal length, and in the upper floor there would have been large windows overlooking 
the market place. It is uncertain when the poorhouse was sold from the charity; it may 
possibly have been converted to an inn at that time. 


Town houses were buildings usually converted by the parish from the guildhall. Many guildhalls were built in the late 
15" and early 16" centuries possibly when the guilds were unable to use the church at the time of the Reformation 
when pews and the pulpit filled the nave. There are several examples in Cambridgeshire (RCHM West Cambs, 
Bainbridge 1996 ). The guildhalls were used by the guild members for meetings and celebrations and for burial wakes, 
because of their wealth they were dissolved by Henry VIII in 1547 (Bainbridge p.147). After their dissolution many 
guildhalls were bought by the parish for use as a poor house and some were converted to single domestic use; at 
Stretham the building was converted into three poor houses. 

The guild hall in Stretham would have been built by one of the guilds or shared by the three guilds that had their 
chapels in the parish church. Dowsing showed the position of guildhall behind and in line with the Red Lion Inn and in 
front of the site of the tithe barn. 


The two late 16" century original farmhouses, Home Farm and The White Lion House 


and attached cottage (and part of the Rectory), are the only examples of former similar 
buildings in Stretham. They were the homes of the rising middle class often called 
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yeoman in their wills and inventories, and who may also have been merchants dealing 
with commodities from their land or the local markets (CRO Wills and Inventories). 
The timber frames of these buildings are built in the carpentry tradition of East Anglia, 
and the quality of the timber is good. The characteristic external stud walls are braced 
from the corner post to a stud and were exposed in the original building with plaster 
panels in between. The surviving timber-frame of the east wing to the rectory is 
carpentered in a similar way to these two farmhouses. 


White Lion House was built across the boundary ditch of the rectory site in the late 16™ 
or early 17" century. It has a two-storeyed plan with attics, a main range of five bays with 
a lobby entrance, and a jettied cross-wing on the right hand side that projects forwards to 
the street. In the main range there is an internal chimney stack heating the two main 
ground floor rooms. It is built of clunch blocks on a red field brick base, one hearth is a 
cooking hearth and the other, much smaller, the parlour hearth. Additional heating is 
provided by a side stack in the cross wing. The staircase to the upper floors of the main 
range is sited beside the main chimney stack and is solidly built of 18" century field 
bricks; the staircase to the cross wing is sited between the internal partition wall. The roof 
is half hipped to the left hand side. It has principle rafters with clasping collars and side 
purlins, and is complete with wind braces in each roof bay. The two main rooms of the 
main range have moulded cross beams. Alterations to the interior making a corridor 
across the great inglenook fireplace of the right hand room and an additional coal-fired 
hearth to the external wall of that room with a rear outshut were added in the 18" and 19" 
centuries when the building became an inn. Some of these changes have been removed in 
the recent restoration with the remaining out buildings (CRO 17" century Hearth Tax 
returns, maps 1800,1835, deeds to White Lion House). 


(The wall of the cross wing and the north end wall of the main range show that the timber frame had subsided into an 
ancient boundary ditch, this led to the alterations to first floor levels in the 18" century. Dowsing has showed the site of 
the former Rectory boundary ditch, and also the site of the former road linking with the back lane in the present White 
Lion House garden). 


In the basement of Orchard House are timbers rich in carvings with ovolo mouldings 
and some splat balusters and carved friezes, which are reused from a building that was 
possibly being demolished in the early 18" century, and which may have been on the 
same site. They are the only examples in the parish of details of the early 17" century. 
There may also have been buildings or parts of buildings that were built in a dark 
red/brown brick field brick with details that would have been similar to those in 
Haddenham and Wilburton, 


The manor house at Plantation Gate, the house where Top Street is now and a building in Burnt Yard grounds, may 
have dated from the 17" century. A freehold yard, Burnt House Yard where one messuage formerly stood and was 
burnt down before 1742 it lay next to the town house, detail from a mortgage agreement for Orchard House in 1834, 
(see appendix for maps). 


The house built by Anne the wife of Dr Brunsell, in the late 17" century may have been 
designed at the same as the Rectory improvements by her brother Christopher Wren. It 
was built from a red brick similar to one that was used in the 17" extension to the 
Rectory. The two-storey plan has a rear stair turret and is roofed with a hipped roof that 
was plain tiled. It appears to have had two entrances from the street, one of which may 
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have been a service entrance to a back yard and cellar; the entrances were approached by 
steps from the street because the whole building was raised over a cellar. The reused 
brick and one coin of the north west wall can be found in the garden wall of Chapel 
Street. 


In the 18" century the standard soft red brick of the late 17 century continued to be 
used with the introduced standard gault brick, and building patterns show a traditional 
style from that period which were only modified in the larger farm houses. Some barns in 
the area of Orchard House but associated in recent times with the coal yard, have parapet 
gable walls. In the farmhouses and cottages chimneys were now built in the gable walls, 
and the parapets of the gable walls were patterned with tumbled brickwork. This building 
method is found in Holland and is common to all the parishes in Cambridgeshire near to 
the fens. The roofs may have been plain tiled or thatched. The best examples of this 
particular type of fen cottage can be seen in the market place at 30 High Street (PCAS 
Cudworth, Dutch Influence in East Anglian Architecture). 


The plan of cottages was single storeyed with attic bedrooms; they generally had two 
main living rooms with a rear kitchen wing forming an L-Plan, and in the angle between 
the wing and the main range was a sunken dairy. There were many examples of these in 
the village though most of the surviving examples have been altered by raising the roof to 
a two storey height in the 19" century; the tumbled brickwork is still visible in the gable 
walls, and the Chequers in the High Street is a good example of this. 


The farmhouses of the 18" century are large and individually designed, usually of two or 
more storeys with symmetrical facades. The bricks are local field bricks of grey yellow 
gault clay, or of a standard size red or gault brick. Associated with them are extensive 
pantries dairies and cellars attached to the buildings in a lower range and forming a 
service yard. The main house has two or more staircases, one the 'Grand' staircase for use 
by the family and a 'Service' stair for servants and possibly dairy maids. Hired labour 
would have been given accommodation in the barns or stables. Ranges of labourers’ 
cottages for permanent farm workers were built particularly after the 1835 enclosure. 
The barns and outbuildings were the subject of incendiarism in the 19" century which 
possibly resulted in the building of the new fine brick barns at Oakley House Farm. 


The 18'" century red brick barns with parapet gables near the Orchard House site have 
recently been converted to houses. Home Farm Barn, in Chapel Street is part of a farm 
yard that is now derelict. The large barn, mid 19" century in date is built of brick with a 
central cross entry and short rear outshut. Later in the 19" century it was extended to the 
road with a coach house and hayloft. 


Three notable buildings in Stretham were built in the mid 18" century, one a prosperous 
farmhouse with farmyard at Oakley House, another with a gentleman's residence and 
farm at Orchard House, and another an economically planned farmhouse at Plantation 
Gate, all have contrasting interests. 
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Oakley House occupies an irregular corner site facing Top Street. It has a plan that 
follows the street boundaries, the two walls to the street are less than at right angles and 
this angle is repeated throughout the house including the plan of the staircase, halls and 
landings. The newel cap to the banister rail even reflects this asymmetry! 

The farmhouse was built in a country style, and is a large version of the small brick L- 
plan cottage. The kitchen or service wing forms the L-plan with the front range, and is 
reduced to two storeys high. Hand made yellow gault bricks have been used and the roofs 
have similar plain tiles. The tumbled brick parapetted gable walls are imposing, and in 
the west gable is a stone plaque dated E.G.S. 1758 

At each floor level in the front range of the house there are two main rooms on either side 
of the staircase hall. The finely carpentered staircase rises to the attic floor, and from the 
upper rooms there are views of the river and Orchard House. There is a servant's stair in 
the lower wing which has recently been connected through to the main staircase. 

A cellar below ground level in part of the main range of the house has an entrance under 
the staircase. The panelling, and plastered ceiling and chimney piece of the right hand 
room are mid 18" century in detail, the upper bedrooms have fireplaces in the end walls 
and original fitted cupboards. 

The two kitchens share an internal chimney stack, and in the lean-tos in the angle of the 
L-Plan there are dairies and stores. The windows of the house all face the street in the 
front elevation. They have been replaced at the ground floor by early 20" century bay 
windows similar in detail to those at the rear of Orchard House. 

The original farmyard buildings were similarly built in a gault brick, and there are stables 
in the yard that are unaltered. The entrance to the farmyard has been changed recently 
when the large early 19" barn to the north side of the yard was converted to a dwelling; 
this barn may have replaced a barn that was burnt down in the fire of 1844. 

Along Top Street is the boundary wall that encloses a private garden to the house, access 
to which is through the rear yard; the front garden is small and gives some privacy from 
the street. The impression is clearly of a building designed to be a farmhouse with a sense 
of tradition combined with some extravagance in the interior and there may have been 
other ranges to it that have been demolished. 


Orchard House site was purchased in 1718 by Wm Read, (SN 20), and Joseph Read 
may have built Orchard House by 1779 in a country gentleman style. Improvements were 
made in the late 18" century, but there are details that could suggest an earlier date of 
possibly mid 18" century for the original building. Further alterations and extensions to 
the left hand wing and to the interior of the building were made in the late 19" and in the 
early 20" century. 

It has a double pile, symmetrical plan, that is two rooms in depth under pitched roofs, it 
had a lower wing on the left hand side, part of which remains with a large kitchen and 
kitchen hearth, and a walled service yard with sculleries, a dairy and stores. 

There is evidence of an economy in the bricks that were used, as there are small 
handmade bricks in the plinth in the rear of the building similar to Oakley House (and 
also in the rear boundary walls). The main bricks of the front elevation however are a 
good standard gault facing brick. The roof is plain tiled, behind the parapets of the two 
main elevations, and the tall chimney stacks built into the parapet gable walls are 
imposing and exaggerate the height of the building. The original entrance door and 
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canopy have been replaced in the early 20" century, but this with the original back door 
would have given views through the passage to the gardens on both sides of the building. 
The windows have hung sashes in the front elevation with brick openings carefully 
detailed. 

The symmetrical plan of the main range has two rooms to the front and rear on either side 
of a central passage. The main staircase has been cut into the space of the room at the 
rear, and was possibly later designed to be semicircular in plan as it is today. The original 
stair would possibly have been in the same position. The present staircase does not fit 
into the stair well, and this may be an indication of a lack of funds in finishing the 
alterations. The original attic staircase still rises from the first floor landing at the front of 
the house. Below the main staircase there is a curved flight of stairs leading down to the 
cellar. 

The cellar is planned in a similar way to the main floor of the house, and was constructed 
from 17" century salvage material. The floor beams have an ovolo moulding along their 
chamfer edge, and under the stair is some panelling with geometric carving to a 
cupboard; in the stair wall there are some splat balusters. Two of the first floor bedrooms 
share a lobby from the landing which gave them extra privacy. 

There are modern alterations to the house which mask the original detail, and most of the 
original chimney pieces have been altered with the exception of a very fine one which 
may have been moved from the front room on the right hand side to the enlarged room on 
the left hand side. The interior has also lost most of its original plaster detail, but there is 
a fine late 18™ century Adam-style ceiling in the right hand room, and original plaster 
cornices which also survive at ground floor marking the form of the left hand ground 
floor rooms. 

The 19" century alterations include the building of a porch to the rear entrance with an 
external staircase to the garden, and later a closet was added above this; the staircase to 
the service wing was altered when a second storey was added, and a bath room was later 
added to the service wing with a further extension for water tanks to provide water for the 
kitchen. Passages were constructed at first floor and openings made linking the new 
bedrooms of the wing to the main first floor rooms. The main ground floor front room on 
the left hand side has recently been opened through to the rear room, with a single 
storeyed room added to the front elevation of the wing. 

The five gate piers and gates are late 19" century( Family and Mortgage details SN20). 


Plantation Gate farmhouse faces a street which by the 18" century may have been 
reduced to a lane leading only to Plantation Gate. There are initials W.R.E.& M.R.1770 
on the plaque in the front elevation. The house is rectangular in plan, of two storeys and 
attics with all the openings facing the street. It has a single room span and is divided into 
three rooms or bays in its length. Later in the 19" century the building was divided into 
three tenements. 

The farmhouse is built from local hand made gault bricks of varying colours, with 
parapet gabled end walls, and gable end chimney stacks with an internal stack. The larger 
gable chimney on the right hand side has a comparatively large kitchen hearth. The 
internal walls are built of timber frame and are plastered, with blocked doorways that 
originally connected all the rooms at each floor level. There is a staircase beside the 
kitchen hearth, one in the central room and a small stair from the bedroom over the 
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kitchen giving access to the attic room above, and possibly to other attic rooms. The 
details of this building are very simple in style, as there are no decorative plaster details 
or jointed doors, the doors are simple plank doors with ledges. The open hearth in the 
kitchen is similar to others in smaller farm cottages with a cased mantle beam and shelf 
above it. The original windows are casements of three lights (one fixed), with leaded 
quarries; the two opening casements have their original window catches and stays. At the 
time of the alteration to three cottage tenements, a lean-to was added to the rear; the 
building now has a corrugated iron roof which has replaced the original plain tiles. The 
barns and out buildings have been demolished. 


The Red Lion Inn was established in c.1740 and may originally have incorporated the 
existing timber framed building of the former guildhall. The need for a coaching inn in 
Stretham came with the improvements to the road from Ely to Cambridge which was 
taking coaches from Kings Lynn to London, particularly after the road bridge was built in 
1763. Further additions and alterations were made to the Red Lion Inn in the 19" century 
and after the 1850 village fire. It has five bays to the main street with a central entrance. 
There would have been extensive stables and barns in a courtyard to the rear. The sale of 
the Red Lion Inn in 1839 celebrates 100 years of trading (Camb Chron ). 


Chapels and Meeting Houses : see separate notes 


Stretham Engine : see separate notes 


Milling. A corn mill is recorded in the Cambridge Chronicle in the 1810,1818, 1845 and 
may have been where one of two post mills is shown on the 1605 map of Stretham, and 
on the site of the present mill. The original mills on the 1605 map were post mills each 
with exposed tressles, and with bucks that were entered usually by a ladder. A tail-pole 
from the buck was used by the miller to turn the mill into the wind, they are not shown in 
the map illustration. In 1810 Francis Langford advertises in the Cambridge Chronicle 

for a journeyman miller to take charge of the post mill, and in 1818 he sells ‘four good 
sails carrying nine yards of cloth five and a half feet wide with a good leading board’. It 
was possible that he was replacing the common sails with patent sails at that time 
(Wailes, 1954). In 1845 a capital post mill was for sale 'with two tenements, the mill has 
two pairs of working stones with gear and tackle complete standing on the hill at the 
entrance of the village next to the turn pike road’. In 1880 a tower mill is built replacing 
the post mill. The present mill has an ogee cap and no sails, and a fan tail staging without 
the fan tail. The mill was used for an Observer Corp post during the 2”! WW and there is 
a post war nuclear underground shelter on the site. The original windows in the tarred 
brick wall of the tower are part of the recent conversion of the building to a dwelling. 


(Windmill History SN 32) 
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The three fires in the 18" and 19® centuries and the arson attacks of the late 19" 
century have left their mark on the number of surviving old buildings, and on the patterns 
of rebuilding. But these catastrophes were not entirely the cause for the demolition of 
some considerable buildings in the 18 and early 19" centuries, for example The Manor 
House, a large building in Top Street, and Wood Lane Farmhouse. 

The repairs to the fire-damaged buildings and the replacement building are all in local 
gault brick. Those buildings that were able to be kept were altered and ‘improved’ by 
facing the original structures in brick, or by adding another storey or half storey to the 
original building. Some buildings were enlarged, and many must have been totally 
demolished. The plastered timber-framed cottages with thatched roofs and their 
weathered-boarded outbuildings and barns would have been the most vulnerable in the 
fires. Welsh slate roofs replaced thatch if it could be afforded, otherwise pantiles were 
widely used especially on outbuildings at this time. 


From the early 19" century, cottages and outbuildings and boundary walls were built 
from clay lump, and were thatched. The small cottage 27 Read Street is one of a kind that 
was perhaps commonplace in Green End, for it has a plan that was a simple version of the 
1700 brick cottages with two ground floor rooms and two attic bedrooms. It is built from 
clay lump and has thick walls that would have been rendered in clay; they are now 
cement rendered. The roof was originally thatched, and the gable end chimney stack built 
of bricks. It provided a large cooking hearth to the main room with a staircase beside it to 
the two attic bedrooms, and there is an unheated room to the right hand of the entrance 
that may originally have been a dairy or store. 


The post fire buildings in Stretham have a range of plan types and sizes and were 
usually built of brick with slate or pantiled roofs. Some were detached villas with 
symmetrical facades set in their own grounds, similar to Hylton House, Top Street, others 
were smaller versions of the villa type, to be seen in Pump Lane, but semi-detached. The 
cottage row of three, four and more units have carefully detailed windows and doors that 
are in scale with the building. These new homes were all built with outbuildings, a privy 
and wash house. The building line to the street varies from those built on the street to 
those within substantial walled gardens. Some larger villa type houses were built with 
more elaborately detailed doors and windows in the late Victorian style similar to those in 
the High Street. 

Shops were numerous at this time and some seem to have been added to existing 
buildings or to have been created from the front ground floor rooms. The are several 
examples and also of workshops in the village; after the 1* WW there was a loss of 
craftsmen and traditional skills in building trade, some thatched roofs were covered with 
corrugated iron and many buildings were neglected. 


The first council houses were built outside the village with large gardens and no water 
supply in 1921 on the new Cambridge Road. Later developments in Ely Road and Read 
Street were also built between the world wars. This was a dramatic extension to the 
village at that time. Berry Green and Berry Close houses were built in two phases after 
the 2" WW and in the mid 60s. council bungalows on the east side of Wood Lane and on 
the north side of Berry Close. 
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Building materials during the war years were scarce, builders had quotas of new 
materials while second- hand materials were often all that was available. The second 
hand market came into its own in the late 1970s and 80s when it became fashionable to 
build in old materials. This reuse of materials also coincided with the repair of old 
buildings where it was becoming impossible to match existing materials, concrete tiles 
for example replaced Welsh slate roofs and thatch and tile, and cement render was used 
to render old timber-frames. The trades associated with the repair of traditional buildings 
seemed to have been forgotten in those years and many inappropriate alterations were 
made to historic buildings. The rules for the construction industry were laid down by acts 
of parliament regulating the materials and structures, and health requirements for 
improved housing. Grants were given to house owners to provide kitchens and bathrooms 
where they did not exist in the 1960s and 1970s; this was perhaps a welcome 'Good-Bye' 
to the privy in the cottage garden which had in the 19" century been a welcome 
improvement. 


Many old Stretham buildings became uninhabitable in the post war years and were 
demolished for new, some of which buildings would perhaps have been listed in 1983 
and grants may have been found for their repair. The listing of many of the old buildings 
in Stretham in the statutory lists of Buildings of Architectural and Historic Interest will 
mean that the historic character of Stretham will be protected in the future. (appendix, 
DoE Lists of Buildings of Architectural and Historic Interest). The 1990s approach to the 
conservation of historic buildings can be seen in perhaps the best example in the village 
at the Rectory. Every effort was made to carefully restore the building using traditional 
craft skills and matching materials. The enhancement of the market place in front of the 
Red Lion Inn by laying stone setts around the cross has also restored character to this part 
of the village. New buildings in the High Street have used materials and designs that are 
sympathetic to the existing buildings; this all seems to be a reflection of the value placed 
by the parish and the district councils in preserving the existing village character. 


The following building types are covered in the selection of photographs 
Village Public Buildings: meeting halls, almshouses, schools 


Village Occupational Buildings: workshops, shops, brewery and malthouse, dairy. 
Inns, pubs, ale house, others. 


Village Industrial Buildings: the corn mill, iron smithys, boat building, agricultural 
machinery manufacture and repair. Fen drainage. Brick-making, (the clay pits beside the 
Stretham Ferry bridge are now a small nature reserve with reed beds and willows, alders 
and sallows), on the banks and beside the dock would have been the sheds where the 
bricks were made and the hack yard and kilns were possibly sited. 

The railway, or docks. 
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Appendix 
1. DoE List of Listed Buildings in Stretham 


2. The Church, detailed architectural study in photographs 


3. The Rectory, development study with architectural drawings of recent alterations 
and photographs. 


4.Dowsing: 

Dowsing for archaeological remains and historic or ancient landscape details is a similar 
process to the more familiar practice of dowsing for water. The dowser uses a pair of 
simple metal rods which locate and identify the presence of features or structures once 
present in the landscape or village environment. The reason why this is possible is not 
fully understood, but specific knowledge is required beforehand and checks with other 
dowsers is essential. Dowsing is a skill that most people can learn. 

The areas that have been dowsed in this Millennium Survey are, 

the church and churchyard; the ancient road connecting with the Back Lane; the 
boundary to the Rectory; the boundary of the village green, tithe barn and guildhall sites; 
the lodes entering the dock area at Green End & the brickyard site at Stretham Ferry 
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Buildings of Stretham: notes to pictures appearing inn folders 


1 


The Rectory, High Street. 

There have been buildings on this site from the 14'h century, the oldest part 
faces the churchyard. It is built from blocks of clunch. The doorway and 
blocked window are perhaps the openings to an undercroft with a first floor 
hall. 


The Rectory, High Street. 

Several notable rectors have made alterations to the building from the 16" 
century to the present day. Each alteration shows a different use of materials 
from timber frame to gault brick with changing window styles. 

Some of the external walls were plastered in the 19" century to cover these 
alterations. The red brick building additions were made in the late 17" 
century by Dr Brunsell whose wife was the sister of Sir Christopher Wren. 


The Church of St James. 

The oldest surviving building in the parish was rebuilt in the 13th century 

on the site of an earlier 12" century church. The 12" century carved stones of 
this building have been set inside the 19" century porch. 


The Church of St James. 

The tower has a very fine traceried west window and beautifully moulded 
tower arch, with a belfry stair in one of the angle buttresses. The spire was 
built at some time in the late 14 century, much of the fine detail of the 
crockets on the spire lights has been lost through weathering. The oldest part 
of the church is the chancel gable wall. 


Carved on the spire is the shape of a medieval shoe. 


The Church of St James showing the 19" century south arcade. 

The church was almost completely rebuilt from 1874 to 1876, in the 13"/14" 
century Decorated style. The 15" century alterations and chapel and the 

roofs were removed with the boxed pews and interior fittings of the 18th 
century. A new font was donated and an organ to complete the restoration. 
Some parishioners were sad to see the old familiar building change. 


Replacement arch-braced roof in the church 


The Red Lion Inn faces the cross, it was built over the site of the timber- 
framed town house in the mid 18" century. It would have been the main 
coaching inn for travellers from the Cambridge to Kings Lynn turnpike 
road, it had stables for fourteen horses. It was rebuilt after a fire in 1861 
and the remains of the 18" century building can still be seen in the brick 
walls. 


The White Lion House is the best surviving example of a late 16" or early 
17" century timber-framed house. It has a traditional plan with an internal 
chimney stack and a main ‘lobby’ entrance from the street. The original 
building would have included the cross wing to the right hand side which 
is now a separate cottage. The farmhouse became a pub in the 18" century 
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and alterations were made then for a tap room with a passage way to the 
rear wing blocking the great cooking hearth. These alterations were 
reversed in the restoration work of 1981. 
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10 30 High Street, this is one of the best 17" century cottages in Stretham. 
It is built with brick parapet gables that stand above the roof. These 
cottages usually have a rear single storey wing and a sunken dairy 
between this and the main building range. Many similar cottages were 
altered in the 19" century, the Chequers next door is a good example 
where the roof has been raised to a two storey height, including the rear 
single storey wing. 


11 Orchard House, High Street. 
The house was built in the mid 18" century on the site called burnt house 
yard’ & is one of several large farm houses built from local gault bricks, 
each one individually planned. The building shows an economic use of 
second-hand building materials; in the basement there are some reused 
carved 17th century panels and beams. The alterations of the interior show 
that certain projects such as the staircase were never fully completed, 
though there are however some delightful late 18th century details in the 
main reception rooms. 


12 Oakley House, Top Street. 
Built on an irregular site the plan of the farmhouse follows the 
boundaries repeating the angles in the staircase hall and even the mitre of 
the newel cap of the staircase. The farmhouse is as imposing as Orchard 
House, but with single rooms spanning the main three storey range and 
the two storey rear wing; it is like a large version of the small 17" century 
cottage. Some farm buildings survive in the yard with the original 
boundary wall to the garden. Small yellow field bricks have been used 
and the date plaque clearly gives the initials E.G.S.1758. 


13 Rutland House, Pump Lane. 
This typical 18'h century fen cottage still has a reed-thatched roof. 
Thatch must have been commonplace in the 19" century on most cottages, 
it was always cheaper than tiles and could be laid over a roughly built roof 


14 1, Read’s Street. 
Another 18th century farmhouse built in the traditional three room 
long plan, with a parapet gable to one side, of yellow field bricks. 


15 12, Read’s Street. 
The building was the home of two sisters of the Read family. This tall 
building has something more in common with the late 17th century 
buildings in Haddenham. The alterations to the brickwork particularly 
on the street front may suggest that it was an industrial building of some 
kind later converted to domestic use in the 18th century. The small 
field bricks are a very good example of early brickwork. 


16 16, Read’s Street, 
This small cottage has had many alterations to the rear elevation, the 
roof may have been thatched. It was the home of a blacksmith, Mr 
Driver and has a perfect setting to the garden of timber framed and 
boarded outbuildings, one of which was the forge. 
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Hylton House, Top Street. 
This new symmetrically planned house was built after the 1844 fire had 
destroyed a dwelling house and farm buildings including pigs and fowls 
belonging to Samuel Coy. There are many versions of this style which 
vary in size and detail. The new fashionable grey gault brick is chosen 
for its stone-colour quality. Sometimes the poorer, red-coloured bricks 
were used in the side and rear walls. The roofs were now shallow pitched 
and the best houses were always covered in Welsh slate brought in by the 
railway. 


The Dr Rysley's Feoffees Cottage Row, Top Street. 
The dated plaque 1844 on this cottage row is the date of the fire that must 
have destroyed so many homes. The cottages are simply designed with main 
entrances to the street and shallow pitched slate roofs. The cottages were 
built at a cost £301.10.0. on a site known as Lincoln's Gardens. Gault brick 
was used for the rebuilding; some older buildings in Stretham at the same 
time were eased in fireproof brick. 


A small building in Newmarket Road formerly used by the baker to store his 
bread prior to delivery. 


9, Newmarket Road. 
This late 19th century range of buildings must originally have been in one 
ownership, a house, a shop, and a cottage. It faces the allotments which until 
the coming of the railway would have been the site of a quay for river traffic. 
E. Collins, runs a crankshaft grinding, etc. business here where engineering was 
carried out for the Wesley engineering works. 


The Tower Mill, Ely Road 
In 1880 the tower mill was built replacing a post mill that was described in a 
sale with two working stones. Two post mills are shown in a 17th century map 
of Stretham near this site. The mill was used by the Observer Corp during the 2nd 
WW, and there is a post war nuclear underground shelter on the site. The mill 
was converted to a dwelling in 1975, but still retains its ogee cap and part of the fan 
carriage. 


Stretham Engine. 
The engine house has a preserved steam-powered beam engine. 
It was constructed in 1831 to drain the Waterbeach Level. The Diesel Engine 
House was built to house the Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day diesel engine which 
replaced the steam engine. There was a wind pump on the bank which was 
removed for the stoker's cottage. 
Barges carrying coal for the steam engine pulled up alongside the engine house. 


The stoker's cottage, recently restored. 


The Lazy Otter, Cambridge Road. 
Known as The Charles in the Oak pub in 1797 the original building was 
destroyed by fire in 1844, and was then rebuilt as The Royal Oak. 
It was built as a family home with rooms for lodgers and stabling for six 
horses and sold with the brickyard and clay pits in 1895. It became the Lazy 
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Otter in 1987. 
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25 Cambridge Road clay pits beside the Old West river, now a quiet backwater 
and home for a pair of nesting grebes. 


26 The Cambridge Road Bridge 
The present road and bridge bypasses the site of the first Cambridge Road 
bridge built for the turnpike road between Cambridge and Ely in the 18'h 
century. Some remains of this bridge can be seen beside the 1925 single 
span concrete bridge. 
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